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SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSICAL COMPETITIONS. 


‘a REMEMBER having heard that the musician’s motto should be 
“Art for its own sake.” To a certain extent this may be true; 
but the real guiding motto of all large-hearted musical workers 
should be “Art for thesake of our fellows.” Itis the evidence, daily renewed, 
of the beneficial influence of music upon education, morals, and religion, 
that kindles and sustains the earnestness of those who have specially 
at heart this department of Sunday school work. The spread of 
good music, well performed, means rough natures tamed, domestic 
intercourse brightened, leisure made innocent and happy, worship 
made more true and heart-compelling. These are noble ends to 
work for; ends, the contemplation of which may well sustain earnest 
workers in moments of despondency or disappointment. 

Well, the question naturally suggests itself to practical minded 
people, what measures can be adopted to help towards securing 
this most desirable thing—good music, well performed. So far as 
music in the Sunday school is concerned, there is no doubt whatever 
that Sunday School Musical Competitions exert a powerful influence 
for good. 

When the musical history of our time shall come to be written, 
the rapid increase in the number of choral competitions will deserve 
some notice from the historian. And should the chronicler deign 
to give a passing thought to the unpretentious, though not unimportant 
branch of the subject—the Music of the Sunday School—he will note 
how quickly, when once started, they found favour with those interested 
in Sunday school singing. 

It is, of course, important that the primary purpose of these 
competitions should be constantly borne in mind. They were not 
originated simply in order that a certain number of boys and girls 
should compete so as to win a prize for singing. Their object was 
and is to raise the whole tone and standard of music in the Sunday 
schools. The prizes after all were of but little importance. They 
were simply a memento of a pleasant event. But those who had 
participated in the competition had gained something by study, 
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practice and work, something which no one could ever take away 
from them. 

I believe that the first competition held in London was arranged 
by the South West Auxiliary to the London Sunday School Union » 
about fifteen years ago. The movement was soon taken up by the other 
auxiliaries, and by many of the Unions in the Counties and in the 
large towns ; and it has now extended to the Colonies. 

An idea of the scope and plan of the competitions will be best 
obtained by giving a selection from the conditions and regulations 
usually laid down. The following are the rules for the fifth Annual 
Competition of the Lambeth Auxiliary Sunday School Union, held 
in December last year. . 


Rules for the Elementary Section. 


(1.)—“ Each Choir must not exceed 30, nor be less than 20 voices, and 
must consist of Scholars under 16 years of age. (2.)—Soprano and Alto 
parts only to be sung. (3.)— Members of the Choir (Conductors excepted) 
must be certified as being in actual attendance at their respected schools. 
(4.)—Each Choir must be prepared to sing any of the pieces provided 
by the Committee when called upon by the Judges; and will also 
be allowed to sing one piece selected therefrom by its own Conductor, 
but such selection must be intimated to the Secretary before the 
evening. (5.)—The order of singing will be determined by ballot. 
(6.)—The award of the Judges will be final. (7.)—No accompaniment of 
any kind will be allowed, but the chord will be given. (8.)—Each Choir 
‘must pay an Entrance Fee of 5s., to be returned on taking part in the 
competition.” 


Rules for the Advanced Section. 


(1.)—-“ Each Choir must not exceed 25, nor be less than 15 voices, 
and should be composed chiefly of scholars, with a sufficient number 
of teachers to sustain the parts; the proportion over 18 years of age 
not to exceed one-third of the Choir. (2.)—Members of the Choir 
(Conductors excepted) must be certified as being in actual attendance at 
their respective schools. (3.)—Each Choir must be prepared to sing an 
Anthem, Chorus, or Part Song of its own selection, but such piece must 
be sent to the Secretary for Committee’s approval not later than October 
31st. The Committee will provide the ¢es¢ piece only. (4.)—The order 
of singing will be determined by ballot. (5.)—The award of the Judges 
will be final. (6.)—No accompaniment of any kind will be allowed, but 
the chord will be given. (7.)—Each Choir must pay an Entrance Fee of 
5s., to be returned on taking part in the Competition.” 

In each Section a Challenge Banner is offered for Competition ; and 
this Banner may become the property of any School gaining it three 
times. Other prizes are also given. 

Although two sections are provided for here, most of the Unions 
content themselves with one, and other rules are often added, as 
for instance :— 

“Each competing choir must assist in the Grand Concert to 
be given by the United Choirs after the Competition, during which 
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the awards will be announced. Any choir failing to so assist, will 
forfeit its right to any prize it may have won in the Competition.” 

The rule regarding the Challenge Banner is frequently omitted, 
and certificates granted instead. Rule 7 is also frequently omitted. 
Its main object is to act as a deterrent against the not uncommon 
occurrence of schools giving in their names and failing to put in an 
appearance, thus causing a certain amount of unnecessary trouble 
and expense. 

A Sight Singing Test is also often introduced, but this more frequently 
in the case of ordinary choirs or day school competitions. This is 
certainly a very valuable adjunct to the ordinary tests if it can be 
arranged for. 

Marks are usually given by the Judges for such points as quality 
of tone, time, expression, sustenance of pitch, clear and correct 
pronunciation, discipline, &c.—and it must be evident that the training 
which the children of the competing schools receive, in these points, 
is not only good for the children themselves, and for the school, but 
must have a beneficial influence, when in Church they help to strengthen 
and beautify the singing of the ordinary services. The article entitled 
“ Hints on Children’s Singing,” in the July, 1889, number of the Helfer, 
and now incorporated in the Essex Hall Hymn and Tune book, as 
an Introduction, and which deals with most of the above mentioned points, 
should prove helpful to leaders of Sunday school singing. 

Regarding the number of pieces from which the competitors have to 
make a choice, on looking over a number of lists I find the average to be 
about seven or eight. The character of the music should be carefully 
adapted to the average capacity of the schools concerned; attention 
always being had to the fact that a simple piece well done is better 
than a difficult or ambitious piece “mangled.” If a United Concert 
is held plenty of scope can be given there for more ambitious efforts. 

The Committee of the London Sunday School Society,in accordance with 
the recommendation made at the Annual Meeting, have just completed 
formulating details for a Musical Competition and United Schools’ 
Concert, to be held at Essex Hall on the last Saturday of October. 

J. WESTWoon TOSH. 


Peet iotienOnw PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.—2cV TI. 
§ Be gentle and helpful in regard to the faults of others (vi. 1-5). 


(Q)HOUGH for convenience these verses may be placed in a separate 
7 section, there is really no break inthe sense. What follows re- 
4~9\é. commends the true line of conduct, forbearance and humility, 
in contrast with the biting and devouring, provoking and envying one 
another, rebuked in the previous chapter. 

1. ‘*Brethren:” a solemn and affectionate appeal to their better 
feelings. ‘Even if a man be overtaken in any trespass.” He is now 
putting a case to them. Supposing a man is not really on a level with 
ourselves, supposing he has been hurried into some actual fault, how 
ought we to deal with him? Is that a reason for exalting ourselves above 
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him, and boasting of our superiority? It is a common way of treating a 
neighbour’s fault ; but it is not a spiritual way. ‘‘Ye which are spiritual.’ 
He seems to address particularly those who laid claim to spirituality, but 
not as distinct from those who wished to observe the Law. The latter too 
had received the Spirit (iii. 2), and no doubt professed to be as spiritual as 
their neighbours. Moreover they seem to be referred to in the next verse. 
The appeal, therefore, is quite general:—All among you, of whatever 
party, who are really spiritual, show your spirituality by your conduct. 
‘Restore such a one in a spirit of meekness.” Those who are guided 
by the Spirit of God can take no pleasure in the sins or failings of another. 
Instead of reproaching, they will seek to restore ; instead of rousing him to 
self-defence by their asperity, and thereby hardening him in his sin, they 
will win him to candour and repentance by their gentleness and fairness. 
‘‘Looking to thyself lest thou also be tempted.” He changes from 
the plural to the singular, so as to bring the appeal home to the heart of 
each. We are all liable to temptation, and prone to fall. This should 
make us humble; and humility will make us gentle to the failings of 
others. . 

2. There is apparently an allusion to the Judaizing tendency of the 
Galatians :—If you want to be burdened, bear one another’s burdens ; if 
you want to be under the Law, fulfil the law of Christ. If we explain 
“burdens” by the context, the reference must be to the burdens of con- 
science, which are laid on us by a sense of sin. These we can help 
to bear by the sympathy which makes the pain lighter through the 
comfort of fellow-feeling, and by bringing the hope which renders every 
woe more tolerable. But this conduct not only relieves another: it lays a 
burden on ourselves. For the spiritual man bears the sins of others, not 
only grieving for them with true heaviness of heart, but feeling ashamed 
for the sin which debases our common nature, even as a brave soldier 
might feel ashamed when the men in his company turn cowards. This 
is the Law of Christ, a law enforced both by precept and example, that we 
should live in the spirit of love, which identifies itself with the community, 
and makes itself one with the sinful that they may become one with it, 
and sharers of its life. 

3. For the opposite line of conduct has its source in pure self- 
deception. It is because we think we are something, and do not perceive 
our real insignificance, that we are puffed up against others, and treat 
them with so little love. 

4. But instead of inflating himself with a false estimate of his 
superiority, let each man prove his own work. ‘“ Work” is emphatic, and 
denotes the man’s collective activity. Our work is something that admits 
of being really tested, and we are less likely to be deceived in forming a 
judgment upon it, than when we think vaguely of our own gifts and 
desires. What have we done that really merits approval? Does our 
work come up even to our own idea of excellence? We must notice the 
stress which Paul here lays upon work, for his doctrine is often spoken of 
as though he cared nothing about what men did, but only about their 
belief. It is true that he did not care about works which were only acts 
of blind submission to authority, and performed by way of securing 
the favour of God; but works were nevertheless the test of what a 
man’s inward life really was. Hence God would “render to every man . 
according to his works” (Nom. ii. 6), and a man could form the truest 
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estimate of himself by testing his work. Ifa man will do this, and judge 
his work by his own standard of excellence, then whatever ground of 
glorying he may have will be in relation to himself, and not through com- 
parison with a neighbour, who may happen to be inferior, or may have 
had smaller gifts and fewer opportunities. 

5. ‘‘Burden.” The marginal reading, “load,” is better, for the word 
in the Greek is not the same as in verse 2. There the word denotes 
something heavy and oppressive; here it is simply what a man has 
to carry, whether it be lght or heavy. This may help to relieve the 
apparent contradiction between the two verses. Every man may have a 
load of his own from which there is no escape; and yet its oppressiveness 
may be indefinitely lightened by the kindness and sympathy of others. 
But in any case the contradiction is in the form rather than in the 
substance of the two verses ; for the present statement is given as a reason 
for acting on the previous exhortation :—Bear one another’s burdens ; 
and be gentle and charitable in your judgments, so as to help the over- 
burdened conscience, remembering that you too have a load of your own, 
and with what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged. So it is in fact. 
He who remembers his own spiritual need is most ready to help others ; 
and so strange is the efficacy of love, that nothing lightens our own load 
so much as adding to it the burden of others. 


§ Do good, and remember that as we sow we shall reap (vi. 6-10), 


6. This verse has been very generally understood as a direction to be 
liberal in the payment of teachers, ‘‘ good things” referring to material 
wealth, as, for instance, in Ze xii. 18. It is certainly a strong objection 
to this interpretation that the connection is so abrupt, and the following 
admonition seems far too comprehensive and solemn for the occasion. 
Moreover the Greek word does not mean “to communicate to,” but “to 
communicate with,” “to go shares with,” or “have in common”; so that 
the sense would be “do you and your teachers have your possessions in 
common,” which certainly cannot be what is intended. We may perhaps 
add that stinginess towards their teachers was not likely to be the fault of 
the men who were willing to give their very eyes to St. Paul. The warm- 
hearted and passionate are more likely to be too free than too close with 
their possessions, and I do not know that this is inconsistent with the love 
of plunder and greed for wealth, to which Lightfoot appeals. These diffi- 
culties vanish if we understand “all good things” in a moral sense. Paul 
has just thrown every man back upon his own responsibility. He must 
prove his own work and bear his own load. But in all things morally 
good there may be a common life. In this the taught should be partner 
with the teacher. To learn and profess what is good, and not to practise. 
it, is a mockery of God, and God cannot be mocked. 

“Taught in the word.” The term translated “taught” is that from 
which our “catechism” is derived, and denotes oral instruction. It 
apparently refers to systematic teaching which was regularly carried on in 
the Church. We have no precise information as to the substance of this 
instruction ; but it probably included the life and teaching of Christ, for 
not only would this naturally form a part of it, but the same word is used 
in Zuke i. 4 in reference to the substance of the Gospel which he was 
about to write, Theophilus had been orally instructed in the things which 
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the Evangelist was about to fix in a more permanent and authentic form ; 
and we may suppose that the Galatians received similar lessons. We 
know so little of the constitution and working of the first Christian com- 
munities that these slight hints are of especial interest and value. 

7. This very solemn and impressive warning is immediately suggested 
by what has just preceded, but has reference to the whole teaching of the 
Epistle. The law of moral retribution is inflexible. Be not deceived by 
those who tell you that you may be saved by circumcision, or the obser- 
vance of days, or the profession of doctrines, while you do not follow the 
good example of your teachers. These external things, call them what 
you will, if they are used as substitutes for inward faith and devotion, are 
only attempts to mock the impartial Judge of all. What a man sows he 
shall reap; and neither priest nor rabbi can alter this eternal fact. 

8. This enforces the lesson of the previous verse by stating it with 
greater particularity. ‘‘Unto:” better, “into,” or simply “in,” the flesh 
5 
and the spirit being regarded as two kinds of soil in which the seed is 
deposited. ‘‘ His own flesh” instead of the “flesh,” to bring out the idea 
of selfishness. Not only is his aim low, but it 1s directed to mere personal 
gratification. ‘ Corruption.” This word may very well be suggested by 
the corruption of the body after death, because, in the case of the bad 
man, this is the end of all his schemes, the whole harvest which he reaps. 
But no doubt the idea of moral corruption is included : the soul rots away 
through a life of selfish animalism. ‘The spirit.” The old question 
recurs whether the Divine or the human spirit 1s meant, and again I think 
we must answer, neither without the other. Paul does not say, “his own 
spirit,” and the thought is carried to something more universal than any 
private possession of our own. ‘‘ Eternal life,” the opposite of corruption, 
that life which alone deserves the name, because it bears in it no seeds of 
death, but shares the immortality of God from whom it comes. 

g. ‘‘And let us not be weary in well-doing.” Perhaps a closer 
adherence to the Greek order would give the passage more force :—“ But 
in doing the beautiful thing [the thing intrinsically right and noble] let 
us not be weary.” As the metaphor of reaping is continued, this doing 
of what is right seems to be, if not identical with sowing to the Spirit, at 
all events one of the principal means by which that is accomplished. If 
so, Paul does not regard the Spirit as exercising compulsion over men’s 
actions. Whether we follow or neglect the higher prompting is left more 
or less in our own power ; and in doing what is right we are casting 
seeds into that soil of the Spirit from which, in its proper season, we shall 
reap eternal life. This does not introduce the legal idea of works, keeping 
certain commandments that we may be rewarded for doing. “Eternal 
life” is the “gift of God” (Rom. vi. 23) as much as the wheat-harvest 
‘which follows on the labours of the husbandman. Nevertheless walking 
in the Spirit conduces to the life of the Spirit within us ; and assuredly 
we may quench the Spirit by our unfaithfulness. 

10. ‘‘Opportunity.” This should be translated ‘“‘ season,” for it is the 
same word as in the previous verse, and the connection is lost by altering 
the translation. There is a season for the harvest, which will surely 
come ; now is the season for sowing, and, as we have it, let us act accord- 
ingly. We must work what is good in relation to all men, those who are 
outside as well as those who are inside the Christian fold. Yet a 
preference is to be given to those who belong, like ourselves, to the faith 
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for they are bound to us by the closest ties, and to vent our evil passions 
in our intercourse with them is a violation of the plainest duty. ‘The 
faith” can hardly be used here of the inward principle of faith, but refers 
rather to the form in which it was made manifest to the world, the 
Christian faith or religion. 

We must not leave this exhortation without noticing once more the 
stress which Paul lays upon dozmg and working. Effort cannot be dis- 
pensed with. We must see to it that the outward life answers to the 
spiritual life within ; and while we judge of our work by this standard, we 
shall be humble in the estimate of ourselves, and tender and sympathetic, 
not towards the deliberate wickedness, but towards the failings and slips 
of others. JAMES DRUMMOND. 


SLTUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—XII, 
Poem on Art: III.—Paintings (continued). 


AS a contrast to Old Masters in Florence, Browning gives us an 
account of the work of a later artist, called Andrea Del Sarto, 

“the faultless painter.” This poem is a monologue addressed 
to his wife, in which he tells the story of the failure of his career. As far 
as technical skill is concerned, Andrea’s pictures are perfect in drawing, 
colouring, grouping, light, and shade; all these elements are executed 
with consummate ability. And yet, with all their cleverness, they never 
satisfy you ; you admire them, but you do not love them. He possesses 
his art, his art never takes possession of him. The chief value of a great 
painting is its suggestiveness, it implies more than it shows. How 
universal is the application of that saying: “ There is something better 
than to speak the best, it is to feel that the BEST must always remain 
untold.” Now, in Andrea’s art, you feel that he has told everything he 
has got to reveal, you are never moved by any mystic touch of wonder 
and reverence. Joshua Reynolds was once looking at a painting which 
had been highly praised ; “ Yes,” he said, “it is clever, but it wants,—— 
it wants,” and then snapping his fingers he cried impatiently, “it wants 
that/” And Andrea’s pictures want ¢haz, that inexplicable element 
of force and depth, power and inevitability without which the most skilful 
manipulation is a failure. 

In this poem we find him bitterly conscious of his defects. When he 
compares his work with that of other painters, he knows that he can, 
indeed, do things impossible to them ; but in contrast with them he feels 
himself to be only a craftsman. In their effort to express the divine 
inspiration which burns within their souls, he recognises a power to which 
he can never attain. 

There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed, beating, stuffed and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes to prompt 

This low-pulsed forthright craftman’s hand of mine. 


Then he looks at a picture of Rafael’s, and he criticises it. “ Look at, 
that,” he says, “the lines are quite at fault; and see, what an arm, all 
wrongly put! Why I could correct these faults quite easily ; I can draw 
more accurately than Rafael,” But, for all this, he knows that for him to 
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paint such a picture is impossible. The body of the painting may be at 
fault, but the soul is right; all the play, the insight, the stretch of the 
inspired work,—these are for ever beyond the utmost of his power. 


That arm is wrongly put—and there again— 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak : its soul is right, 

He means right—that, a child may understand. 
Still what an arm! and I could alter it. 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 
Out of me! out of me! And wherefore out? 
Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 
We might have risen to Rafael, I and you. 


He tries to think that if his wife had been different, he might have done 
nobler work. We notice how Browning creates Lucrezia for us by the 
way in which the artist talks to her and about her. She never speaks a 
word, and yet we know her quite as well as we know her husband, to 
whose confessions we are listening. His wife is superbly beautiful, but 
shallow, selfish, sensuous. She is an incorrigible flirt, and in his infatua- 
tion Andrea tries to be resigned to her infidelity. She only cares for his 
art because it brings the money to provide her with dresses and jewels 
and amusements. He thinks it is the influence of this woman which has 
kept him from mounting to the heights attained by Angelo and Rafael. 


But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 

The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
“God and the glory! never care for gain, 

The Present by the Future, what is that ? 

Live for fame, side by side with Angelo— 

Rafael is waiting. Up to God all three!” 

I might have done it for you. 


Then, in a moment, he despises himself for such a suggestion :— 


Perhaps not. All is as God over-rules, 
Besides, incentives come from the soul’s self; 
The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 
What wife had Rafael, or has Angelo ? 


Those words, AM zs as God over-rules, are not an expression of pious 
trust in the divine will, they tell us rather of ignoble resignation to 
limitations which an earnest man would have striven to transcend. 
Without the inward incentive, no change in outward circumstances could 
have availed him ; it is the narrowness of his own nature that will not 
allow him to expand into the ampler life of vital and creative art. Doting 
upon a false woman’s superficial beauty, he shows himself too effortless 
ever to be roused by any impulse from without. There was a flabbiness 
in Andrea’s moral nature which forbade any noble achievement in art. 
When he went to France to serve the king, he allowed himself to be 
enticed home again, just as an honourable career seemed to be opening. 
He has broken his promise to return to his royal patron ; and has even | 
used the money, entrusted to him for the purchase of works of art, 
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to decorate his own home. And yet he talks about his fraud in fatalistic 
lethargy as a kind of inevitable misfortune. 
God is just. 

King Francis may forgive me. Oft at nights 

When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 

The walls become illumined, brick from brick 

Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them with. 


The misery of Andrea is that of a man who has seen the heavenly 
vision and proved disobedient, who has recognised an Ideal which he 
fails to worship ; and his deepest wretchedness arises from a fruitless 
effort to be resigned to his shortcomings. In the imperfection of the Old 
Masters there was the promise and potency of diviner things. In the 
faultlessness of Andrea Del Sarto there is nothing to move the soul, rouse 
the imagination, or inspire the heart. Failure may be glorious, when 
aspiration is infinite ; success is fatal, when there is no impulse to rise 
above the limitation of sense into the freedom of the spirit. 

FRANK WALTERS. 


SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 
III..-The Woman of Samaria. 
[Read John iv. 1-26. Hymn, 90.] 


INTRODUCTORY.— Two lessons may be given on these verses.—‘‘ The 
water of Life” and “Spiritual Worship.” The former would be more 
suitable for junior classes—v. 1-15. The cool, refreshing, cleansing, life- 
giving properties of water might be illustrated, and it might be shown 
how any great friend or teacher who helps and refreshes is like water— 
especially Jesus. With junior classes, a description of the externals of 
the scene, the hot dusty road, the well with the stone over it, the cool 
water far at the bottom, etc., will be desirable. Who dug the well? the 
well still there. With older classes it may be needful to describe the 
Samaritans, and to show the position of Samaria on the map. The 
Samaritans were descendants of the colonists brought by Shalmaneser 
from Babylon and other cities to people the homes of the ten tribes whom 
he carried into captivity.—// K7zngs xvii. At first they were idolators, 
worshipping Jehovah as one of many gods. This idolatry gradually died 
out, and about B.C. 409, a splendid temple for the worship of God was 
erected on Mount Gerizim by a fugitive Jewish priest, named Manasseh. 
This temple was destroyed, B.C. 109, by one of the Maccabee Jewish 
rulers ; but the Samaritans continued to worship there. Samaritans 
believe that Gerizim is identical with Eden, Ararat and Moriah, and is 
therefore a holy mountain indeed! Samaritans were 7o¢ descended from 
Jacob, and were hated by Jews.—(See Carpenter’s “ Life in Palestine,” 

. 19-23. 
pe Explanatory. 

John iv. The great north road from Jerusalem to Nazareth runs 
through Samaria and quite close to Sychar. Most Jews, in order to avoid 
the route through the hated Samaria, went round by the Jordan valley. 
But Jesus had no share in this hatred, and went the nearest way. 
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5. “City” does not imply any considerable size—a walled village, 
identical with El-askar.—(See Gev. xxxill. 1820.) 

6. “Jacob’s well”—sfring. Still exists, although the well itself is 
choked by the ruins of the church once built over it. ; 

“On the well”—dy the spring. The well, perhaps, like many wells in 
the east, was sheltered by a little alcove, with stone seats. 

7, “A woman of Samaria”-—rather “a Samaritan woman.” 4 
woman, and as such lightly regarded by the religious teachers of the 
day: a Samaritan, and as such despised by the Jews. These prejudices 
of sex and nation broken down by Jesus. “Give me to drink.”—The 
usual response to this request in the east is glad and ready. ; 

9. Question asked half in amazement, half in amusement. She twits 
Jesus with speaking to her only because he wants something. 

“For Jews have,” etc.—This is a remark, not of the woman’s, but of 
the writers to explain the woman’s words. 

10. Jesus does not apologise nor seek to explain, but always ready to 
speak “a word in season,” turns the conversation to the “ Water of Life,” 
and utters this perplexing but thought-provoking saying. As if he said, 
“Spiritually our positions are reversed. It is thou who art weary and 
footsore, and parched, close to the well, and yet unable to drink: it is I 
who can give thee the water from the well, and quench thy thirst for ever.” 

11. She understands Jesus literally. ‘That living water ”—iving 
water. She thinks he means spring water as distinct from cistern water. 

12. The Samaritans falsely claimed descent from Jacob. 

13, 14. Beautiful parable. The Water given by Jesus—Grace and 
Truth. 

15. Still she does not understand—stumbling at the letter, blind to 
the spirit. All that she thinks about is to be saved the trouble of coming 
in the hot sun to fetch her daily supply. 

16. This is another specimen of the abrupt turns Jesus gave to con- 
versation. The purpose here is to drive the woman back into her inner 
life and open her eyes to her sin and her need of “ living water.” 

19, 20. Christ’s knowledge of her moral condition suddenly conyinces 
her that she is talking to a prophet. Shrinking from inspection, she 
hastily turns the subject of conversation to an ecclesiastical question. 

Gerizim and Jerusalem symbolise for us the eternal dispute about 
externals. Irreligious people are often keen about ecclesiastical and 
theological questions. 

21. Notice, the rival claims of Gerizim and Jerusalem vanish in the 
revelation of a universal religion. Those who would worship the Father 
must rise above distinction of place. 

22. Yet in this particular dispute, the truth is more with the Jews than 
with the Samaritans. 

23. “God is a spirit” —God zs Spiri/,—much more emphatic. God is 
absolutely free from all limitations of time and space. God is not a form 
—for then he could only be found in one place at a time: He is spirit. 
therefore anywhere present. 


Lesson Subject :—The Spirituality of Worship. 


(1) That Christ’s greatest spiritual truths were given, not to a select 
few, but sown broadcast among the common people. No saying of 
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Christ’s profounder than this, “God is spirit,” and it was given to a 
woman—a sinful woman—a Samaritan woman. For spiritual truths 
know no distinction of sex: they are the natural food of the spirit, and the 
spirit even of the sinful can take them in and assimilate them. 

(2) There may be great interest in the forms of worship and no real 
worship (in spirit and truth) at all. Great interest in theological discus- 
sion without real religion. Here was a woman living in sin yet anxious to 
enter on religious controversy. Distinguish between Theology and Re- 
ligion. Religion is love for Ged and man: and love is a thing of the 
spirit. Theology is only of the intellect. 

(3) Material religion tries to localise God, and asks, “ Where is He to 
be found?” Christ answers “ Nowhere in particular—everywhere !” 
How common is the supposition that some Places are more sacred than 
others, z.¢., Jerusalem, Mecca, a cemetery, a church, analtar. The holiest 
place on earth is where holy people are. Not where architecture, music, 
stained windows, solemn aisles, yield their spell, but, perhaps, a poor room, 
scantily furnished, where one of Christ’s humblest ones is dying, or a 
square foot of ground on which a true man stands. We, too, have our 
miserable questions of where? and how? in which worship disappears. 
But God is wherever man is, and is worshipped wherever men are humble 
and sincere. 

(4) There is need to dwell on the truth that “God is spirit,” for very 
slowly do we learn it. It is a truth not so much Theological as Practical. 
It is largely negative. It tells us what God is not; He is not matter—has 
not a form—can never be seen with the eye of flesh. He is mind-— 
mind has no place and no form. Love, charity, thought are al! impalp- 
able. Eternal mind, in fact, is not under the limitations of a body, and 
needs no local dwelling-place, no external offerings. Ordinary teachers 
would have put in a clause to save some form of worship ; Christ puts in 
none. Let men worship God in spirit, and let forms take their chance. 

(5) But to aid our thought, which finds it difficult to realise spirit, Jesus 
gives God a form in the name father. “The true worshippers shall 
worship the Father.” This is the one form under which Jesus speaks of 
God. He is spirit, and so is much more than a father—but one aspect of 
his spirituality is seen in the love, care, and tenderness which are /zhe 


a father. 


IV.—A Sabbath Day at Nazareth. 
[Read Luke iv. 14-31. Hymn, 84.] 


INTRODUCTORY.—This lesson may be taken in two parts: “The 
Mission of Christ,” v. 14-23; “The Rejection of Christ,” v. 24-30. Show 
Galilee and Nazareth on the map. Give a short description of Nazareth 
—a little upland village, the houses rising up the steep slopes, the hills 
folding it about like a cup. Thirty years of Christ’s life spent here, as 
school-boy, apprentice, carpenter. Well-known to all the villagers. It 
had one synagogue (v. 16.) At that time there was no village without its 
synagogue—a plain, square-shaped building, so built that one end pointed 
towards Jerusalem. The men sat on one side, and the veiled women 
behind a lattice on the other. At the Jerusalem end, towards which the 
Jew turned his face in prayer, was a “chest” or “ ark” of painted wood, 
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with a curtain hung before it, containing the rolls of the Law (Pentateuch 
—Thorah) and the rolls of the Prophets. There were “ chief seats” near 
this for the elders and a desk for the “ Reader.” There was no regular 
ministry for the synagogues. Priests and Levites were confined to the 
Temple. All the services of the synagogues were conducted by laymen. 
One read the first lesson from the “ Law,” another read the second lesson 
from the Prophets, while, perhaps, a third gave a short address. Services 
were held on the Sabbath-day (Saturday), and often on Mondays and 
Thursdays also, for the convenience of the country-folk coming into 
the market. The synagogue, a democratic place—a real people’s church. 
Also the school-house for children, and the usual place for a town’s meet- 
ing. —(See Gannett’s “Childhood of Jesus,” ch. “The Village Synagogue.”) 


Explanatory. 


Luke iv. 14. “ Fame”—report, rumour, news. 

15. This points to teaching spread over some time and a wide area.— 
“Their synagogues.” 

16. Probably the same visit as recorded in JZa¢z. xii. 53-58. “As 
his custom was,” z.2., to go regularly to the synagogue. “ Stood up for to 
read.” This might be done by anyone. 

17. “Opened the book”-—Unrolled the roll. 

18. Jsatah\xi.1,2. The quotation appears to be from the Septuagint, 
a Greek version of the Old Testament. 

20. “Closed the book”—“rolled up the parchment.” ‘“ Minister”—the 
officer whose duty it was to bring the roll to the reader, z.e., verger. “ Sat 
down ”—men stood up to read and sat down to preach. 

21. This is only a summary of what Jesus said. 

22. “Gracious words ”—beautiful words, spoken with ease and grace 
of manner. “Is not this Joseph’sson?” This points to a gradual change 
in the minds of the audience. Jews did not sit in silence in their 
synagogues ; but often interrupted the speaker as we do in public meet- 
ings. Some of them had played with Jesus as a boy; he had received no 
better education than had been given to them, and now they stood agape 
and were angry to find what a lofty spirit had dwelt among them unheeded. 

24. “No Prophet,” etc.,—so it 1s God’s way to send His messengers 
to strangers as in the case of Elijah and Elisha. Other proverbs to like 
effect—“ No man is a hero to his valet,” “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 

25. Elijah. 1 Azugs xvii. 8; xvill. 1. 

27. Elisha. 2 Azugsv. Thus, both Elijah and Elisha had carried 
God’s mercies to Gentiles instead of their own people. 

28. “Filled with wrath.” Angry to think that Gentiles and lepers 
could be as dear to God as Jews. ‘Truth embitters those whom it does 
not enlighten.” 

29. “ Brow”—edge of one of the rocky bluffs. 

31. No miracle is asserted or implied. The dignity of his manner 


eues on several occasions, to overawe his enemies. (See John vii. 30 
and 46. 


Lesson Subject (I.)—‘‘The Mission of Christ” (Luke iv. 18-22). 


We do not know what were the “gracious words” which Jesus spoke 
after he had read from Isaiah. We shall never know what that sermon 
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was. But it was clearly about his own mission, here set forth in six par- 
ticulars, all of which refer to a work done in the hearts and minds of men. 

(1) “To preach the Gospel to the poor.” Jesus always had a specially 
warm feeling for the poor. Poverty of mind and feeling—ignorant, hard, 
cold heart—is also meant as well as poverty of body. 

(2) “ To heal the broken-hearted.” It is said that Burns could never 
read these words without tears. The broken-hearted are healed by 
sympathy. Sympathy steals into the heart like summer light into a 
darkened room. How many are broken-hearted, but sympathy can 
heal them all, and there is no sympathy like God’s—of which Christ was 
the messenger—z.e., ‘“‘sent me.” 

(3) “To preach deliverance to the captives.” Often literally true—see 
John Howard and the prisoners. The abolition of slavery under Christian 
influences. What, however, is chiefly meant is captivity to sin, to lust, to 
passion, to bigotry.—Slavery of the soul, far worse than that of the body. 

(4) “ Recovery of sight to the blind.” The mists of passion, the clouds 
of prejudice, the veil of selfishness, the pall of ignorance—these things are 
like blindness. The open eye to see God and our duty, and the beauty of 
love, is what we all want. 

(5) “To set at liberty them that are bruised.” A rabbit caught in a 
snare and bruised—then set at liberty! How many are caught in snares 
—snares of idleness, self-indulgence, deceitfulness, pleasure—and always 
bruised ? 

(6) “The acceptable year of the Lord.”—The good time coming— 
the Golden Age of prophets and poets, and dreamers. 

This was the mission of Jesus, and is now the mission of every church, 
every Sunday-school, and every minister. 


Lesson Subject (II.)—‘‘ The Rejection of Christ” (See Johz i. xi.). 


Above all men “his own” were the Nazarenes ; but they were too 
close to him, as it were, to see him properly, as we may be too close toa 
great building to see its beauty of design and grandeur of elevation. At 
first they were fascinated by his words, but soon a change of feeling came. 
The conceited gentry of Nazareth were not to be lectured by a mere 
carpenter! “Enough of that,” they seem to have said, “ Give us a sign. 
You can do wonderful things at Capernaum ; do something here. A 
miracle is worth all this talk.” But Christ never worked a wonder to 
please curiosity, nor to prove his own teaching true. He set no store by 
such outward helps. A sign? no, no sign at all except to remind you, 
from your own history, how God sent His prophets to the heathen and the 
Gentiles when your fathers would not hear them! Here we have the 
second key-note of Christ’s ministry. The first, given in verse 18, is 
mercy, pity, peace, and love. The second is opposition to all bigotry, all 
narrowness, all exclusiveness. 

Christianity has been assailed by many enemies—it has been often 
attacked and hurried to the brow of destruction ; but, like Christ, it has 
passed through the midst unhurt and gone on its way. ’ 

What is meant by “ Rejecting Jesus?” Rejecting his teaching, his 
invitations to trust in God and live a higher life, and turning away from 
his example. Another instance of Rejecting Jesus :—The rich young 
man. Luke xix. 42. 

JOSEPH Woop. 
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OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. Xvi. 
Jacob. (Coniinued.) 


OW tell me about Jacob going back to Canaan, mother: and I 
want to hear about Esau. Had he been living his wild life all 
N @ this time, and where was he?” 

“ He was living in ‘the land of Seir’? in Edom: here is Mount Seir, 
Joan, on the map. Esau seems to have prospered in his wild life in the 
desert country, and been well off.” 

“T wonder Jacob dared to go back ; but I suppose as it was such 
a long time he hoped that Esau would have forgotten.” 

“Jacob was very much afraid, and he did not go without notice. He 
sent some messengers to Mount Seir to tell Esau that he had grown rich 
whilst he was with Laban, and that he had only just come back, bringing 
oxen and asses and flocks, and menservants, and maidservants ; and that 
he would like to ‘find grace’ in Esau’s sight,—which means, to be kindly 
received and welcomed. Then the messengers came back saying that 
they had seen Esau, and that he was coming to meet Jacob, and four 
hundred men with him.” 

“QO, mother, quite an army! Jacob would be still more frightened 
when he heard that !” 

“Yes, he was ; he was so much frightened that he at once divided his 
own party into two companies, dividing the flocks and herds and camels, 
as well as the people ; and he said that if Esau were to fight against him 
and fall upon the first party of people and animals, then the other party 
might still be safe and escape. And then Jacob said this prayer: ‘O God 
of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac; O Lord, which saidst 
unto me, Return unto thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will do thee 
good : I am not worthy of the least of all thy mercies, and of all the truth 
which thou hast showed unto thy servant : for with my staff I passed over 
this Jordan ; and now I am become two companies. Deliver me, I pray 
thee, from the hand of my brother, from the hand of Esau: for I fear him, 
lest he come and smite me, the mother with the children, And thou saidst, 
I will surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the sand of the sea, 
which cannot be numbered for multitude.’” 

“T suppose he thought he’d better remind God of his promises now, 
mother, because he was frightened ; I do think Jacob is a mean sort of 
fellow : I don’t like him at all. But do tell me what happened.” 

“Then Jacob made up a large present to send to Esau, that he might 
soften his heart and put him off from any anger that he might have. He 
took 220 goats, 220 sheep, 30 camels with their colts, 50 cows and bulls, 
and 20 asses with their little foals: and he gave these in charge to several 
servants, and sent them off in separate droves, with a space between each 
two droves: and when they met Esau and he asked them ‘Whose art thou? 
and whither goest thou? and whose are these before thee?’ they were to 
answer, ‘They be thy servant Jacob’s; it isa present sent unto my lord 
Esau: and behold he also is behind us.’ In this way he hoped by means 
of his present to appease Esau, and get him to receive him well when he 
came himself with Leah and Rachel and the children and all his posses- 
sions. So he sent this large present forward to meet Esau, and himself 
stayed behind for another night, with his party; and he took his wives and 
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children safely through the ford of the river Jabbok, and left them and the 
whole company there, and spent the night alone himself. Then comes a 
very curious story which I will tell you, about what happened to Jacob 
when he was alone that night ; but I cannot tell you what it means. The 
story says that when Jacob was quite alone there came a man and 
wrestled with him, till the day broke: but the man could not conquer 
Jacob, and so he touched his leg so that it was strained, and he was lame 
with that leg. And then the man said to Jacob, ‘Let me go, for the day 
breaketh ;’ and Jacob said, ‘I will not let thee go except thou bless me.’ 
Then the other said, ‘Tell me thy name.’ And he said, ‘Jacob.’ And the 
other said, ‘Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel’ (which 
means, ‘ He that striveth with God’) ; ‘for thou hast striven with God, 
and with men, and hast prevailed.’ ‘And Jacob asked, him and said, Tell 
me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost 
ask after my name? And he blessed him there. And Jacob called the 
name of the place ‘Peniel,’ (which means the face of God), ‘for, he said, I 
have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved. And the sun rose 
upon him as he passed over Penuel, and he halted upon his thigh’: that 
means that he walked lame, Joan. ‘Therefore the children of Israel eat 
not the sinew of the hip which is upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this 
day : because he touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the sinew of 
the hip.’” 

“Who was the man who wrestled with Jacob, mother? It sounds as 
if the man was not a man, but God.” 

“Yes, Joan; I think the writer of the story certainly did mean us to 
understand that it was God who struggled with Jacob, in the form of 
a man.” 

“But Jacob conquered him, mother: and how could he do that if he 
was God?” 

“T cannot explain the story at all, Joan. I have not found any 
explanation of it that makes the meaning clear, though | have tried to find 
onein many books. I think we must look upon it just as some old myth, or 
story of which the explanation has been lost. You know what fables are?” 

“Ves,—I think so; I have read lots of fables. They are funny 
stories which can’t be true; beasts talking, and giants, and little men, and 
everybody doing queer things.” ' 

“Yes; well in every land and amongst all peoples we find fables and 
myths about people whom they look upon as the great men and heroes of 
their nation ; and some of the stories are about gods and giants and won- 
derful beings coming down to earth and mixing with human beings, and 
doing strange things with them: and I think this story about Jacob must 
have been such a fable. You see Jacob’s name in the story is changed to 
‘Israel,’ which means one who strives with God. Perhaps the story may 
have grown up partly to account for that name belonging to Jacob: and it 
may have been a kind of fable, to represent to the Israelites how strong 
Jacob was, and how close he had come to God.” My" bs 

“Yes, I think I can see that, mother. Only if he was close to God it 
ought to have made him a better man: he seems to have been all mixed 
up,—sometimes near to God and sometimes mean and cowardly, and then 
I don’t like to think of his wrestling with God. It zs strange.” 

“It is very like some fairy tale of a struggle with a giant: and you 
remember, Joan, that there was very little feeling in early times of God 
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as a great Sfzrit - the ideas of God were very like a man: and he was not 
even supposed to be the only God, but only the chzef one. One great 
reason why the history of the Israelites and all that we read in the Bible 
is so grand and important is that they were the first people to learn the 
great truth of there being ove God, and to cling to this knowledge from 
one generation to another. And to give that knowledge to all the rest 
of the world is a great thing for a little nation like the Jews to have done, 
and should make us always full of gratitude to them. Whilst nations all 
round them were bowing down to images and false Gods, the brave and 
steadfast little nation of Jews were faithful to their one great God,—who 
had led them through all their history, and whom they recognised as ‘the 
God of Abraham and Isaacand Jacob.’ Though sometimes we read of their 
falling back into worshipping idols, and though there is the story of the 
golden calf, and others of the kind, still the great leaders of the Israelites 
always brought them back to the worship of the One God, and through 
all their history kept them on the whole faithful to it. 

“QO, I think that is jize, mother. Look on the map, what a little 
country the Jews’ country is, and how big the other countriesare. There 
must have been a very few Jews compared to other nations: it was fine of 
them to stick to their One God, when they heard of other gods all round 
them.” 

“Yes, it was, and we must never forget that. But with all these other 
gods around them, as you say, Joan, it was no wonder that there are many 
early stories like this about Jacob wrestling with God, which we cannot 
now understand, nor find out exactly how they grew up. And when 
people now-a-days go through a great struggle in their own minds they 
often use the same sort of language as this in the story of Jacob, and say 
that they ‘wrestled’ in prayer; but then it generally means that they had 
some great trial or temptation which they had to learn to accept or to 
resist.” 

“But that is different, mother; for Jacob wrestled with God in the 
story; and God isn’t a trial or a temptation.” 

“That is true, Joan ; but God sevds trials often, and if they are real 
and hard trials to us, and we find them very hard to accept, we may pray 
with agony to God to take them away if possible, as Jesus did in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, and we sometimes call that ‘wrestling with God in 
prayer, because our will goes against what is God’s will, and we beseech 
him to change his will and set us free from the trial ; and then when we 
grow more calm and begin to learn his will, we may say as Jesus did, 
‘Nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.’ But though we call this 
sometimes ‘wrestling with God, I think it is more truly wrestling with 
ourselves, for it is the part of us which is out of tune with God’s will that 
we wrestle with. Can you understand that, Joan?” 

“Out of tune, mother? I don’t exactly understand.” 

“Well, Joan, I will try and explain. When your cousin Stephen plays 
his violin, the notes sound beautiful; and as long as he plays it alone, and 
plays the tune correctly, it goes all right and makes music : but do you 
remember how one day I tried to play the tune on the piano, and he 
struck in with his violin, and you clapped your hands to your ears and 
said it was ‘all wrong,’ and then we all laughed?” 

“O, yes, | remember ; it made a horrible jangle, and you seemed play- 
ing one way and he another. It was ugly !” i 
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“Well, that was ‘out of tune.’ The notes on the violin did not agree 
with the notes on the piano, and so though both he and I played the tune 
correctly it sounded dreadful.” 

“And then you stopped, mother, and struck one note on the piano, and 
Stephen screwed and screwed at his violin, and scraped away till the notes 
went together with the piano notes. I understand now what ‘out of tune’ 
means, and then they were ‘zz tune.’ But about wrestling, mother, and 
praying: what has it to do with that?” 

“Tt is only a fancy, and a way of speaking, Joan, to help us to under- 
stand things that are almost too deep for words. We fancy that God’s 
will is a great beautiful organ, or something of that sort, which gives us 
glorious music which we are to live up to and reach : but sometimes we 
are like silly children, and try to play our little fiddles apart without 
listening to God’s music : and we think we are playing all right ; but it is 
out of tune with God’s music, and we must screw and tune our little 
fiddles to go in tune with God’s music ; and then instead of going wrong 
we shall help to make still more beautiful music, or ‘harmony’; all our 
language is full of words which express things by signs or symbols : for 
when people work together, and not against one another we say they 
work ‘in harmony,’ and we say men are ‘in harmony’ with God, just as I 
used the expression just now, when they have no will except to do hzs 
will ;—when their little violin is ‘in tune’ with God’s music.” 

“That’s beautiful, mother ; I understand all that quite well. I shall 
often remember that. Have we finished the story about Jacob’s wrestling 
now?” 

“There is a curious little bit at the end of it, about Jacob being lame 
after this lonely night. And then it says, ‘Therefore the children of Israel 
eat not the sinew of the hip.’” 

“Fat, mother? People don’t eat men’s legs!” 

“No, but animals, which men do eat, are made on very much the same 
pattern ; they have a great many muscles and sinews the same as those 
in men, and used in the same way, though often differently arranged in 
their bodies : and so it means that there was a custom among the Jews of 
not eating the part in the animals which corresponded to this lame part in 
Jacob ; and the reason given is, because God ‘touched the hollow of 
Jacob’s thigh in the sinew of the hip.’” 

“Was that really the reason, do you think?” 

“T should think most likely it was a custom among the Jews o¢ to eat 
that part of the animals ; and that the story grew up to account for that 
custom. But the whole story is a very curious one, and I really cannot 
explain it to you, though I thought you would like to hear it.” 

“Ves, I do; but I do wish | could fly back ages and ages and see 
what really was true ; it seems so odd that we can’t find out.” 

“Ves, I wish so, too ; but people do find out a great deal, even about 
those old times, of what probably really was true and what was not. 
Some years ago no one ever thought of saying that any story told in the 
Bible did not happen exactly as it was told: and some people still think 
that they all did happen exactly so, and that it is wicked to doubt it. But 
as people read and study more, and take more pains, and do not think it 
wrong to suppose that some things in the Bible are myths, and some are 
‘allegories’ (that means a sort of fable which hides a meaning within it), 
and that some have been changed by being told from one person to 
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another before they were written down, and so forth, they learn to know 
more of what cam be true just as it is told, and what cannot: and so the 
Bible grows much more interesting, and I think much more beautiful, 
than if we may not examine it and learn about how it grew up into our 
Bible, as we have it now.” 

“YT rather wish, though, that there wasn’t so mzch to learn and to 
know. Mother, it makes my head feel quite s/uffed/” 

“Poor Joan; I mustn’t give you too much to think about at once: but 
you ask so many questions, child, and then I go on answering. Shall I 
tell you now about Jacob meeting Esau? That will be quite easy, and 
will relieve your poor ‘stuffed’ head !” ; 

“© yes, do; I was afraid you were going to say ‘bed time!’ Go on, 
mother, or else the clock will get on too fast, and we shan’t have done.” 

“Well, in the morning after that strange night, ‘Jacob lifted up his 
eyes and looked, and, behold Esau came, and with him four hundred 
men.’” 

“‘T expect he was all shaking with fright,” said Joan. 

“And then he divided his party, and put his two servant-wives first, 
and their children, and then Leah and her children; and last he put 
Rachel with her little Joseph.” 

“Because he cared most about them; but I’m sorry for the poor 
servant-wives, to be in the most danger. Did Esau hurt them?” 

“Well, Jacob himself went before them all, and bowed down to Esau, 
—bowed down to the ground seven times.” 

“ He’s humble enough zow, mother!” 

“¢ And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck 
and kissed him: and they wept. And he lifted up his eyes and saw the 
women and the children ; and said, Who are these with thee? And he 
said, The children which God hath graciously given thy servant. Then 
the handmaids came near, they and their children, and they bowed them- 
selves. And Leah also and her children came near, and bowed themselves; 
and after came Joseph near, and Rachel, and they bowed themselves.’ 
And then Esau asked the meaning of all the great company of men and 
animals which he had met on the way ; and Jacob said that they were for 
Esau, that he might ‘find grace’ in Esau’s sight. But Esau said, ‘I have 
enough ; my brother, let that thou hast be thine.’ But Jacob urged Esau 
to take his present, and said that God had been gracious to him and given 
him plenty, and he wished to make this present to Esau. So Esau agreed 
to accept it ; and he proposed that they should now go on together. But 
Jacob asked him to go first, as all the women and children could not travel 
fast, and he must take his time with them, and rest them often on the way: 
so they parted, and Esau returned to Mount Seir, and Jacob went to Suc- 
coth, where he built a house, and sheds for the cattle, and it was after 
these sheds that the place was called, for ‘Succoth’ means ‘sheds.’ And 
then he went to Shechem, and was again in the land of Canaan, after all 
his long absence and wanderings : and he bought a piece of land, and 
built an altar, and called it ‘the God of gods of Israel, or, ‘God, the God 
of Israel.” Whilst they stayed there, there arose a quarrel between some 
of Jacob’s sons, and some of the people of the land. One of these people 
did a wicked deed, and ill-treated one of the women in Jacob’s company, 
Dinah, his daughter; and Jacob’s sons were very angry, and in a 
treacherous way fell upon the people of the land, when they were unpre- 
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pared, and killed a number’ of men, and took their flocks and herds, and 
their possessions, and even their wives and children: and Jacob 
reproached them because they had made the people of Canaan into 
enemies to him by this deed : but Jacob’s sons (it was Simeon and Levi) 
said they could not have left the people unpunished for having behaved 
so badly to their sister. Whilst Jacob was at Shechem, he was told by 
God to go to Bethel and make an altar there to the God who had 
appeared to him as he went away, when he was flying from Esau. He 
ordered all his people to bring him the ‘strange gods’ whom they 
worshipped, and of whom they had images; and to purify themselves and 
wash their clothes. And Jacob buried all the idols under the ‘teacher’s 
oak’ tree at Shechem: and then they travelled on towards Bethel: and all 
the people round about were much terrified, and let Jacob and his people 
pass quietly. And he reached Bethel, and built an altar there, and called 
it ‘the God of Bethel,’ because God had appeared to him there before. 
While they were at Bethel, Deborah, the nurse of Jacob’s mother 
Rebekah, died, and was buried under an oak, which was then called the 
‘oak of weeping, so I suppose they were very sorry when she died. She 
must have been an old woman. And now Joan, dear, look how the clock 
has got on! it is past bed-time, and you must go quickly.” 

“Good-night, mother, and thank you for the stories, and for the music 
part most, for I liked that best.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


LESSONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT PARABLES.—IV. 
The Lost Drachme (Lue xv. 8, 9, 10). 


°ASERE we have the same leading ideas; but they are put forth 
aT », under another set of figures. The principal figure is a woman 
“= who is distressed at the loss of a coin—a drachme, worth about 
a franc. She has been carefully saving up her money for some special 
purpose. She has laboured hard, and willingly submitted to great priva- 
tions, in order to be able to scrape together the sum needed. Perhaps 
ruin will face her if she cannot make up the sum by a given time. And 
now that the time is come, she finds, to her utter consternation, that one 
coin is missing! What has she done with it? where can she have placed 
it? Or, has she dropped it anywhere? She brings a lighted lamp that 
she may see more clearly. She searches everywhere in the room, in 
boxes, drawers, odd corners, and out-of-the-way places. Then, to leave 
no means untried, she fetches a broom and carefully sweeps the floor, 
nearly choking herself with the dust she raises ; but she does not heed 
that, for see! her persistent efforts are rewarded ; there is the coin ; now 
that the dust has been swept off, she can see the light flashing on the piece 
of silver at her feet. At once she rushes eagerly to tell the joyful news to 
her neighbours, for she knows how grieved they would be at her loss, and 
how rejoiced they must be that she has recovered the coin. | 
Here again, as in the previous parable, what is lost typifies a human 
being who is spiritually and morally lost. The characteristic feature of 
this parable is that what is lost zs wholly unconscious of tts condition, It 
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is not bewildered as was the sheep; there is no horror, no fear,—there is 
simply unconsciousness, like that of some men who are lost to all that is 
good, and whose inherent greatness has been gradually but effectually 
obscured by the dust of earthliness and sin. There is no distress of mind, | 
the spirit of God has been quenched. Conscience has been drugged, or 
has completely rusted from want of use, and the man pursues his course, 
godless, careless, defiant, untroubled by any compunctions. He knows 
not to what a depth he has sunk, he thinks not of the moral greatness and 
beauty from which he is self-excluded. Clearly, as far as the analogy is 
any guide, he is not likely to take the first step towards his reformation ; 
if he is not sought out by someone he will never return. If he feels not his 
degradation, it is not from himself that the aspiration for higher things 
will originate. Just as the coin, unless sought for, would have remained 
where it was ; so there are some persons who must, /rom the nature of the 
case, be hopelessly lost, throughout their earthly career at least, unless 
others, filled with a divine pity, try judiciously to bring them to a 
better mind. 

Now the coin that the woman took such pains to find was worth the 
trouble ; it was seen to be made of good metal, when the dust was swept 
away from the surface. Is not the same true of human nature? Is it 
not true of a human soul, that is of the mind, heart, and life, that in 
itself it is very precious, and if a “lost” one can be recovered, it is worth 
all the prayers and all the efforts that have been made to bring it to God 
and to virtue? We see but the outer crust, but know not what nobility of 
nature may lie beneath—waiting for the breath of heaven to quicken it. 

But how was it that the woman had lost her money? Had she been 
careless? Had she omitted to do something she ought to have done? It 
seems so, else the coin would not have been lost. This is certainly true of 
many of the human family who are morally lost. In the past, there has 
been negligence somewhere. In*some cases, parents have not been so 
careful as they ought to have been about the religious training of their 
children. They neglect their duty, and when at length their eyes do open 
to their mistake, it is too late to correct it, for the power has passed out 
of their hands. The ruin of many young people has been due to the 
thoughtless and injudicious way in which they have been allowed to grow 
up of themselves. 

Society, too, has been negligent, and both by what it has done and by 
what it has not done, it has contributed to the moral ruin of many who 
might have been among its most useful workers and its brightest orna- 
ments. Whenever in this Christian country a soul goes wrong, there are 
some people to blame, if it is not pursued by an angel host of holy and 
loving thoughts that plead passionately with it to retrace its steps. The 
coin did not drop on the floor of its own accord: but the woman who 
owned it negligently lost it. 

Without wishing to unduly press every detail in the parable, we may 
fairly regard the lighting of the lamp as emblematic of a Christian man 
who informs himself as to the weal and woe of his fellow creatures. His 
sympathies go out to all; and he feels that if there is more misery than 
what meets his gaze he ought to know something about it, and to do what 
he can to help to ameliorate it. The lamp was brought to give light not 
to the coin—but to the seeking woman. 

FREDERICK T, REED, 
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TALKS TO A SUNDAY. CLASS. 
i1V.—On Opening the Window. 


a ) UR lesson to-day is on our need of fresh air. You go into the 
N ) small shut-up bedroom of another person: you feel it to be close 
GNA and disagreeable : the person in it is probably not aware it is 
either, and if you stay in it, you will get used to the badness of the air, and 
will hardly notice it. What has happened to the air in the room? To 
understand this we must know something about the blood in our bodies 
and about the heart, lungs, and throat, and about the air we breathe. 

A man breathes about fifteen times in a minute. Examine the action 
—breathe in, breathe out, pause—breathe in, breathe out, pause. What 
happens? ‘The air we take in is different from the air we breathe out— 
we “exhaust” it—we consume the oxygen in it. We must have a constant 
supply of this oxygen : if we get too little of it the body ails: if deprived 
of it altogether the body dies. The blood is the hot fluid which nourishes 
the body, and, in great part, heats it. Little was known about it till two 
hundred and seventy years ago, when the fact of its circulation was 
announced by an English physician—Harvey. The heart is the great 
pump: you can feel it at work: when it stops the bodily life ends. 
It propels the blood on its way: the blood penetrates to every atom of the 
body, nourishes and vitalizes it, and then, by other channels, returns 
towards the heart, taking with it waste matter in the form of carbonic acid 
gas. If you cut your finger it is red blood that flows. This is on its way 
from the heart,—it is called “arterial,” from the channels (arteries) it 
courses through: under your wrist and at the back of your hand you see 
veins containing blackish “venous” blood, that is blood that is returning 
towards the heart. How does it regain its red colour? The blood 
returns to the heart through the lungs, and it is here that it becomes 
purified and vitalized by the process of respiration. This is, in detail, an 
extremely complicated process, but we will try to get a clear notion of its 
main points (shew diagram.) The lungs and heart are enclosed in a 
cone-shaped cavity with its point upwards. The spine is behind, the 
breast bone is in front, the ribs are on the sides of it. The lungs and 
heart are divided from the organs beneath them by the diaphragm, a 
tendonous elastic membrane which stretches and contracts every time we 
breathe. The upper end of this cone-shaped cave is the neck with its two 
passages—the windpipe in front, the gullet between it and the spine. 
One is the air passage, the other the food passage. It is with the air 
passage we are now concerned. It has two openings at its upper end, one 
into the mouth, the other into the nose. The first can be stopped at will, 
the other is always open. The lower end of the wind-pipe branches out 
into two tubes, the bronchi, which subdivide into a great number of 
smaller ones, the bronchial tubes, and these again lead into an immense 
number of tiny air cells, something like sponge, which are separated by 
the thinnest of membranes from the blood vessels. It is here, in this 
minute ramification of air cells and blood vessels that the interchange of 
gases takes place by means of which we live. Carbonic acid, water and 
heat are given out by the blood, and oxygen is absorbed by it. It regains 
its red colour and flows back to the heart, whence it is again pumped into 
the arteries. From thirteen to fifteen times a minute this wonderful 
process is repeated, and this without any trouble or thought on our part. 
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You can understand therefore the necessity for fresh air and for a plenti- 
ful supply of it. We are told that to have air in a fair state of purity 
every man should have the quantity of air which is in a room nine feet 
wide, high, and long, and this room must have chimney or window open ° 
to the atmosphere. i 

About the closest little court, the most evil-smelling alley, there lies 
the sweet clean atmosphere with its life-giving properties—ready to come 
in—eager to come in to the shut-up, ignorant, unhealthy people who 
dwell there. The blessed rain pours down and cleanses the dirty street ; 
the winds—strong angels of God—straight from the mountains and the 
sea—sweep through it, carry away the foul smells and leave pure, in- 
vigorating air behind; but often the foolish folk, instead of being thankful, 
and recognizing their friends, abuse the heaven-sent mercies, and shut 
doors and windows tight to prevent the entrance of the clean, cool 
atmosphere. 

Is not this a parable? The soul must not shut itself in with its tiny 
store of life, energy, goodness, knowledge, but must for ever seek fresh 
supplies, or it will ail and sicken and become diseased as the body does 
when deprived of good air. What is the fresh air the soul needs? New 
thoughts of the world and of God, worthier conceptions of duty and 
of service, quickened and widened sympathies, more fervent aspirings, 
labour and prayer. It is for us to welcome or to refuse these. We can 
shut tight the windows of the spirit, and darken and befoul them, so that 
very little of God’s grace can penetrate our darkness, or we can open them 
wide and rejoice in the ever fresh flood of light and life which he—waiting 
to be gracious—has in store for us. The little, poorly-furnished, bare 
house may be as sweet and clean as a king’s palace : into one and the 
other the sunshine and the breeze will come if they are only given a way 
and a welcome, and, in like manner, God is no respecter of persons. He 
cares not how the soul that seeks him is lodged, whether it is rich in 
learning, honours and fame, or humblest and most unknown. 


‘Still to the willing soul 
He doth Himself impart, 
And for his temple and his throne 
Chooseth the pure in heart.” 


“Lie open, soul! around thee press 
A thousand things divine, 
All glory and all holiness 
Are waiting to be thine. 


Lie open, soul! be swift to catch 
Each glory as it flies ; 

Life’s hours are charged to those who watch 
With heavenly messages. 


Lie open, soul! in watchfulness 
Each brighter glory win, 

The Infinite thy peace shall bless, 
And God shall enter in!” 


The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him ; 
He also will hear their cry and will save them. 


O send out thy light and thy truth that they may lead me. 
EDITH GITTINS. 
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STORIES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
III.—The Power of Touch. 


VAN had only a few minutes to wait this time before the Angel of 
Touch came to the little gate. She was neither so young nor 
so beautiful as her two sisters, she had not Hearing’s grace 

in moving and speaking, nor Seeing’s wonderful radiance. Her face was 
grave and there was a firmness and repose about her which made Evan 
for a moment feel half afraid. But when she saw him she smiled, and 
beckoned to him to come to her side. He ran towards her, wondering 
what her garden would be like. 

“Perhaps you will be disappointed, Evan,” she said, “but do you 
know, I have no time to-day to show you my garden; and if I did, 
perhaps you would not care for it. It is not like my sisters’ gardens, and 
there would be nothing to amuse you there.” 

“Have you no Home, then, and no Hospital?” he asked, his thoughts 
still running on what he had seen in the last garden. 

“No, I have no Home,” said the angel, a little sadly, “I have a 
Hospital, but you would not be interested in it, even if I could spare the 
time to take you. No, my work lies on your earth, Evan, and that is 
where I am going now. I had been called to earth just as my sister See- 
ing came to tell me you were waiting, and I can never leave a call 
unanswered. But, if you like, I will take you with me.” 

“You will bring me back again?” cried Evan, “I like being here so 
much, and the Angel of Hearing said there were five gardens for me 
to see.” 

“Oh! yes, I will bring you back again,” said the angel, smiling. 
“ Don’t be afraid, we have not done with you yet.” 

“Then I should like to go with you,” said Evan. 

The angel held out her hand to him, and he was struck by its beauty, 
it was so long and slender and white, and the fingers closed so gently, and 
yet so firmly over his. 

“‘Hold fast to my hand,” she said, “and shut your eyes.” 

Evan did as he was told, and the next minute felt that they were rush- 
ing through the air. He would not have thought of opening his eyes, 
since the angel had told him to shut them, but all the same, he had 
no desire to see where they were going. The rapid motion through the 
air filled him with a delicious sense of rest, and the firm touch of the 
angel’s hand dispelled all thought of fear. He could have wished to have 
gone on flying like this for a long time, but at last he felt that they had 
stopped, and that his feet were once more on the ground. 

“You may open your eyes,” whispered the angel, “ but do not speak. 
Follow me closely, wherever I go, and you will neither be seen nor heard.” 
He opened his eyes ; and found himself in a great London Hospital. It 
was night, for outside the windows all was dark, lamps burned dimly on 
the tables, and in one or two of the beds there were people lying motion- 
less and apparently asleep. Two or three nurses were moving about, but 
they could not attend to all the sufferers at once, and Evan saw that some 
of these were lying still, patiently bearing their pain, in order that those in 
greater need than themselves might have the first attention. Then he 
turned to see what the angel was doing. She had moved towards a bed 
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where a young man was tossing to and fro in restless misery. The angel 
knelt down beside him, and began stroking his forehead with her firm, 
soft fingers. Almost immediately the power of her touch calmed and 


soothed him, he grew more quiet, breathed more easily, and at last he fell: 


asleep. The angel smiled when she saw him sleeping, and then went on 
from one bed to another all through the ward. To all the patients her 
soothing touch brought relief and forgetfulness of their pain for a little while, 
and as she went on her face grew brighter and brighter, till Evan thought 
her almost as beautiful as her sister Seeing. At last she left the Hospital, 
went quickly down a narrow street, and into some very poor and wretched 
houses. Here whole families were crowded together in miserable rooms, 
and amongst them were very often people who were suffering and ill. 
Beside these, the angel knelt, and stroked their foreheads till she brought 
them ease, and as he watched her, Evan thought that she must bring them 
something else as well. For many of the people she so tenderly soothed 
had faces worn with anxiety and care, or hardened with sorrow and 
suffering, the angel knelt longer beside these, and never left them till 
there came into their eyes a look of peace, as if some sweeter thoughts 
had touched them, and made their troubles easier to bear. 

All night long she was moving silently from one bedside to another. 
Evan was watching her, and learning how her sympathy could touch 
even those who were in the greatest distress. 

When the first streaks of dawn began to show in the sky, he asked her 
if her work was done. 

“Not quite,” she answered, “I have still one more place to go to.” 

He followed her silently along a street, and into another part of the 
town, where the houses were large, and everything showed that they had 
left poverty behind them, and come into a wealthy quarter. At last they 
came to a great palace ; and the angel made her way, unseen by anyone, 
into a room very different from the low, crowded places she had lately 
been in. Here was every comfort and luxury that money could buy, and in 
the midst of it was a little baby sleeping in a cradle. He was a little fair, 
rosy child, and lay with his arms tossed over his head, looking so lovely 
that it was no wonder his young mother should wonder if any baby had 
ever been so lovely before. She had risen to draw up the curtain, for her 
heart was sad, and she could not sleep, and then she had knelt down by 
the cradle to look at her baby. 

Evan wondered what work the angel had to do here. Then he saw 
her stoop down, and lay her hand gently on the baby’s heart. The 
mother never saw her, but the baby seemed to understand, for he stirred, 
and then smiled sweetly in his sleep. The angel bent down again to kiss 
him, then took Evan’s hand to lead him away. 

“Why did you touch the baby’s heart?” he asked. 

“The mother will have many troubles,” replied the angel, “and the 
baby is her first child. I have touched his heart that he may have 
the power of touching others, and grow up to have sympathy for everyone, 
and above all, to be a comfort to his mother.” 

“It seems to me,” said Evan gravely, “that you are the best of all the 
angels I have seen.” She smiled at him brightly, then told him to shut 
his eyes once more, and the next moment they were rushing upwards 
through the air, 


FLORENCE LAWFORD, 


